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The Association then proceeded to the reading of papers and 
and the first one presented was on 

1. "The relation of Shakespeare to 'The Taming of the 
Shrew,' " by Professor A. H. Tolman, Ripon College, Wiscon- 
sin. 

This paper was read by Dr. Herbert Eveleth Greene, 
of Long Island, who opened the discussion as follows : 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that I am permitted to open this discussion 
as I fear that I may not have done the paper complete justice in my 
reading. I was obliged to make so many condensations and omis- 
sions that the style may have seemed more broken and less consecu- 
tive than is really the case ; I have also omitted many references 
which show extensive reading and careful study on the part of Pro- 
fessor Tolman. 

A great help in studying the relation of these two plays, and 
Shakspere's relation to both, is the recently published " Bankside 
Edition" which prints the two plays in parallel columns. To this 
edition, Professor Tolman had no access in preparing his paper. 
Indeed it . was a part of his original plan to publish as a part of the 
paper the two plays in parallel columns ; the full MS. of his paper 
contains the story of the two plays in parallel columns for con- 
venience of reference. 

I wish to emphasize what seems to me an important point in Pro- 
fessor Tolman's paper, the careful manner in which he separates the 
personal element from the impersonal. This is a greater excellence 
than might appear at first thought to those who are not familiar with 
the various discussions by editors and commentators upon the author- 
ship of the play. 

There is hardly any play that presents more difficult questions, I 
think, than this "Taming of the Shrew." There is the widest range 
of opinion about the authorship, some going so far as to say that 
Shakspere wrote the whole of "The Taming of a Shrew," others 
going so far as to say that he did not write any of "The Taming of 
the Shrew." Both views certainly seem to be extravagant ; and there 
has been a gradual consensus of opinion- toward substantially the 
views set forth by Professor Tolman in his paper. The only variance 
would be in the parts assigned to the several writers. 

The matter of verse-tests is one that has called out more intemper- 
ate language than, perhaps, any other subject connected with Shak- 
sperian study. Perhaps this has been provoked in part by the ex- 
travagant claims that have been made for verse-tests. It is easy to 
ridicule them, as Swinburne has shown us : on the other hand, it 
certainly seems that one with eyes and ears must recognize the fact 
that there is a wide difference between the verse of Shakspere's 
early plays and that of his later plays. Whatever may be Professor 
Tolman's views on this subject, it is to be noticed that he makes no 
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use of verse-tests for the purpose of establishing the date of the play, 
but merely for the purpose of establishing the authorship ; and that 
these tests are not applied to determine authorship, but merely to 
confirm results that have already been arrived at. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the many points on which 
I am in perfect accofd with Professor Tolman: I will, therefore, 
pass at once to one or two that I cannot accept altogether. Professor 
Tolman makes no attempt to determine the date of the play, certain- 
ly a most difficult thing to do satisfactorily. Opinions differ so widely 
that the play has been assigned to dates as far apart as 1588 and 1607 ; 
thus placing it on the one hand at the beginning of ShaKspere's 
dramatic career, and on the other toward its end. Yet it is necessary 
to make some attempt toward fixing the date of the play, in order 
to decide whether Greene had any share in it. In "The Taming 
of the Shrew " we have the line 

" This is the way to kill a wife with kindness." 

This evidently refers to Heywoods' play, "A Woman Killed with 
Kindness," which was acted as early as 1602. Unless this line refer- 
ring to Heywoods' play was interpolated in a revision of " The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew," we must refer it to some date after 1602. Several 
critics have noted the fact that in the first quarto of " Hamlet," pub- 
lished in 1603, Shakspere uses Baptista as the name of a woman : in 
"The Taming of the Shrew" it is correctly used as the name of a 
man. This would seem to indicate that the play is of later date than 
" Hamlet " ; yet this argument loses much of its force for the reason 
that the very parts of the play in which Baptista appears, are the 
parts that seem to be least Shaksperian. 

Greene died in 1592. This play, if he had any hand in it must, of 
course, have been written at a very early date. Now, as Professor 
Tolman has said in his paper, the first edition of "The Taming of 
a Shrew " was published in 1594, the next edition in 1596, and it was 
again published in 1607. Is it at all probable that, if " The Taming 
of the Shrew" had been written, "The Taming of a Shrew," so 
greatly inferior, would have been reprinted again and again? To 
me it seems altogether improbable. Far more probable it seems to 
me that Greene had a hand in writing "The Taming of a Shrew," 
the style of which is in many respects like that of Greene's plays. 
It resembles, not his attempt to imitate "Marlowe's mighty line," 
which was more or less of a failure, but his quieter, gentler verse. 

I cannot accept also the view that this play is not a farce. I sup- 
pose one's judgment is influenced very largely by the manner in 
which the play is given on the stage ; it is certainly a farce as pre- 
sented by Mr. Booth, and in the recent revival in New York. I do 
not discover the noble purpose that Professor Tolman discovers in 
the play. It seems to me that Petruchio had committed himself; he 
was now bound to win a victory once and for all, and if there is any 
reason why the play is not a farce, it is that he is thoroughly in 
earnest because he knows that he must win such a victory. 
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Prof. Thomas : — I suppose there are Shakesperian scholars with us 
who would be able to discuss this paper but for the fact that we have 
only the skeleton of the argument before us. The argument can only 
appeal to us in full force when the paper is printed in our proceed- 
ings. If there is to be no further discussion of this paper, our next 
communication will be entitled : 

2. "A Forerunner of Bunyan in the 12th Century"* by 
Kuno Francke, Harvard University. 

Discussion was opened on this paper by Professor Francis 
H. Stoddard, Univ. of the City of New York, who said : 

It gives me pleasure to express at once my very great interest in 
the able paper to which we have just listened. The subject is an at- 
tractive one and the paper presents many lines of thought suggestive 
for discussion. But I appear now to open the debate upon five 
minutes notice, as substitute for Professor Cook, of Yale University, 
who is unfortunately detained, and I hesitate to take up any of these 
matters in a technical and detailed manner lest I do less than justice 
to the position taken in the paper if I debate them in the light of the 
impressions gained in a single hearing. 

There are two or three considerations of a general character, how- 
ever, which have been suggested by the paper, upon which you will 
permit me to dwell for a moment. In the first place, it appears to 
me that the description of the writer in question, as a "forerunner " 
of Bunyan, is most happy. I have sometimes thought that we are all 
of us apt to take extreme position's when confronted — as of course we 
constantly are — with problems of literary relationship involving ap- 
parent dependence or indebtedness. For example, when we read 
Dante, we are reminded of the "Vision of St. Paul," of the "Vision 
of Furseus," of the " Vision of Tundale," of the similarity in clothing 
and in essence to something of an older date. So when we read 
Milton we think of Andreino and of Cedmon. I think we are 
apt, in such case, to affirm, or to deny, a relationship of perhaps too 
obvious a character. Indeed, one may say that a relationship can be 
historically false and yet spiritually true. The same literary spirit 
may be the vitalizing force upon creative minds in different eyes. 
Now, in this sense at least, it appears to me that we have had present- 
ed to us the work of a forerunner of Bunyan and I think the desig- 
nation a most fit one. There was also, as you all know, another fore- 
runner — Guillaume de Deguilleville — to whose work entitled 'Le 
Pelerinage De L'Ame,' Dr. Francke has made allusion. Nearer 
to Bunyan in time he is also more like to Bunyan in general plan 
and detail. But de Deguileville derives, as he himself says, from 
the Vision of the Romance of the Rose, so the relationship problem 
becomes intricate, instead of more simple, as one examines it. 

* Published in Supplement to vol. v, no. 2 of Publications, pp. 175-184/under the title : 
" Modern Ideas in the Middle Ages." 



